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THE HIGH PRIEST AND THE HERETIC 



JOHN McCLURE 
Norman, Oklahoma 



What has become of the old high art of words? Is "fair 
speech" vanishing out of our world? We hear these questions 
every day, and we shake our heads, melancholic and noncommittal. 
The people in England chuckle: "America has no literature." 
Why do they say that ? 

America teems with penmen, no nation more, and yet fair speech 
is rare. They gabble incoherently, scrawl incomprehensibly, and 
get nowhere. There is no skill in them. They write all alike. And 
this after fifty years of profound, painstaking tutelage at the hands 
of the gray dreamers of our universities, who smother the schools 
with goodly books of instruction, hundreds to the season. We could 
learn, but we will not. The profane and witless generation pays 
no heed. It will not learn. They set it all before us in clean terms. 
It is ours for the asking. They pump the young men in colleges 
full of it. Yet they come to no good end. Profane and witless! 

I have on my table before me English Composition and Rhetoric — 
a textbook for colleges and universities — by Professor Dimple- 
widdy of Zion Academy. Let us look into it. He is one of the 
high priests of culture, Professor Dimplewiddy — one of those who 
keep the fire burning. This is a book to teach the old high art of 
words and stimulate the young. Let us look into it: 

Professor Dimplewiddy takes up first "The Whole Composi- 
tion." "The whole composition," he instructs us, "should consist 
of 'introduction, body, and conclusion.'" The writer, in short, 
must first state in exact terms precisely what he is going to write 
about. (Otherwise, surely, no one would ever know.) Then he 
must write about it, and in writing about it forget never the three 
enduring principles without which is no writing — the principles of 
Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis. When he has written about it 
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he must outline briefly in exact words what he has said about it. 
Troth, yes: one must be perfectly clear. 

The "introduction" must not be too abrupt. One must not 
puzzle the reader. To do so violates the principle of "economy 

of attention." One must say, "I have to deal with ," "It is 

mypurpose ," " I can see from my window ." One should 

never fall into the explosive habits of such an old flash-in-the-pan 
as Sterne, who begins a book suddenly, so: "'They order,' said I, 
'this matter better in France.'" 

What matter? Professor Dimplewiddy, with his red pencil, 
chuckles and annotates. 

In the body of the "whole composition" the writer must remem- 
ber always to discuss " the subject, the whole subject, and nothing 
but the subject." 0' the devil's name, let him not ramble! Let 
him never fall into the vices of such careless and merry fellows as 
Izaak Walton, William Thackeray, and Charles Lamb and wander 
from point to point, garrulous and aimless. Let him not, like 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, choose for subject a cabbage, and, ere three 
pages are gone, be discussing the creation and end of the world. 
If he be treating of a cabbage, let him discuss a cabbage : no nimble 
fancies. 

For, says Professor Dimplewiddy, "Whatever may be left out 
of a piece of writing without injuring the sense has no place in it." 
What arrant knavery — eh ? — on the part of simple Duke Prospero 
to stop suddenly short in conversation and deliver himself of this: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

There was no need to say that. ' Faith, he could ha' left that out. 

As for the conclusion, say it again: no doubt the reader has 
already forgotten. Repeat 

"The paragraph." says Professor Dimplewiddy, "is the logical 
basis of literary form." Like the whole composition of which it is 
a part, it too should be made up of "introduction" — a "topic 
sentence" serves excellently well for this — "body" and "con- 
clusion." The piece of writing should be, like those queer Chinese 
toys, a collection of boxes within a box, or spheres within a sphere, 
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each perfectly chiseled, perfectly polished, perfectly carved. Let 
the writer not, like that old rakehell Montesquieu, make those 
abrupt and jerky paragraphs — aye, even chapters! — of three lines 
or four. Pure explosions! We must have form. The "whole 
composition" should be made up of a series of paragraphs like 
twelve little pumpkins set arow. And they should be as near 
the same length as possible, none longer than a page. One must 
have form. 

The sentence, the professor assures us, may be either loose or 
periodic, simple, complex, or compound. But care should be taken 
with this delicate medium — care. There can be nothing in worse 
taste than long, loose, rambling, adventuring sentences — "spraddle- 
legged," draggled-tailed creatures without Unity, Coherence, or 
Emphasis. The sentence must be of one thought, all compact. 
Slovenly fellows fall easily into error. Witness this (from an old 
book in bad repute) : 

Most illustrious and thrice valorous champions, gentlemen and others, 
who willingly apply your minds to the entertainment of petty conceits and 
honest harmless knacks of wit; you have not long ago seen, read and under- 
stood the great and inestimable Chronicle of the huge and mighty giant Gar- 
gantua, and, like upright faithfullists, have firmly believed all to be true that 
is contained in them, and have very often passed your time with them amongst 
honorable ladies and gentlewomen, telling them fair long stories, when you 
were out of all other talk, for which you are worthy of great praise and 
sempiternal memory. 

What interminable garrulity ! Let the writer make his sentences 
compact, concise. Witness this: "A paragraph is commonly 
defined as a group of sentences with unity of purpose, and, though 
a paragraph is not primarily a group of sentences, yet ultimately it 
must be considered in this aspect." 

There is a flawless sentence, Messieurs. How the loose, 
spraddling jargon above pales beside it! Miracles of precision, 
these "rhetorics." They will make artists of us all. 

How poor John Bunyan and Izaak Walton and Richard Burton 
did sprawl over the page! Hearken a bit: 

You shall take a peck or a peck and a half, according to the greatness of 
the stream and the deepness of the water where you mean to angle, of sweet 
gross-ground barley-malt, and boil it in a kettle; one or two warms is enough, 
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then strain it through a bag into a tub, the liquor whereof hath often done my 
horse much good; and when the bag and malt is near cold, take it down to the 
waterside about eight or nine of the clock in the evening and not before; cast 
in two parts of your ground-bait, squeezed hard between both your hands; 
it will sink presently to the bottom, and be sure it may rest in the very place 
where you mean to angle: if the stream run hard or move a little, cast your 
malt in handfuls a little the higher upwards the stream. 

Profane and witless Izaak ! 

Professor Dimplewiddy, leaving the gory bodies of the whole 
composition, the paragraph, and the sentence stretched stark in 
the arena, proceeds summarily to dispatch the "Word." The 
secret of diction is to say exactly what one means. And a thing is 
ever best said in simple, straightforward, unadulterate English. 
Bizarre terms, far-fetched figures, daring comparisons — vague 
pictures, suggestions "from beyond the world" — these are fatal. 
Above all, simplicity. One must say what one means. If the 
writer mean "friends" let him say "friends." Let him not, as 
might a featherbrain — like one Rabelais that we know of — say 
"gentle companions." Let him avoid such phrases as "the tem- 
pestuous petticoat." The figure is far-fetched. 

On the subject of grammar Professor Dimplewiddy does not 
expand. We should ha' learned all this before. But certain things 
he reminds us to guard against. For instance, the double negative. 
One should never use it — unqualifiedly never. Poor Tom Dekker 
— 'twas mercy he died — can be forgiven such things, perhaps. 
He knew no better. 

And what said he ? 

Troth, mistress, nothing. "Not so much as a bee, he did not hum." 

We, living in this day, should know better than poor Tom Dekker. 
He was a ne'er-do-well anyway, blind and ignorant. Like Christo- 
pher Marlowe. Blind as Homer. 

The double negative is, however, not alone. One should beware 
as certainly the double comparative, the double superlative, the 
split infinitive. They are not being done. 

I have succeeded in following Professor Dimplewiddy into the 
realm of argumentation. The argument, he says, should consist 
of "introduction, body, and conclusion." Et tu, Brute! Then he 
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takes up phenomena, and the forms of evidence, and the root of all 
evil. He quotes from a very wise man — a philosopher, however, 
who was speaking to philosophers and not to simple folk like thee 
and me. He quotes — as follows: " Subduct from any phenomenon 
such part as is known by previous inductions to be the effect of 
certain antecedents and the residue of the phenomenon is the effect 
of the remaining antecedents." 

Mother of God, where are we then ? I have the utmost respect 
for Professor Dimplewiddy. If I could fathom this, no doubt I 
should be a very wise man, granted I did not turn gray and die of it. 
In the context of John Stuart Mill's Logic those words are intel- 
ligible. But when they are jerked bodily out of that work and 
hurled at me in brutal nakedness, I can but blink at them, bat 
my eyes. I long for something comprehensible, something sane. 
Quick, "thou merry Squire Tapstero," a bumper of Rabelais: 

It will necessarily follow (given the proper antecedents) that six acres of 
meadow ground of the greatest breadth will make three butts of fine ink, 
without paying ready money. This I may affirm with a safe conscience. 

What, said Gargantua, to drink so soon after sleep? This is not to live 
after the diet and prescript rule of the physicians! 

Oh, well physicked! said the monk. A hundred devils leap into my body 
if there be not more old drunkards than old physicians! 

Gentlemen, here are argument. 

"Subduct from any phenomenen such part as is known by 
previous inductions " 

Vox pofiuli, sic semper tyrannis, e pluribus — 

What Professor Dimplewiddy says in the latter part of his 
treatise on English Composition and Rhetoric I do not know. I 
have not read it. 



